Travellers in India

their knowledge did not extend further east
than Singapore.

Before this the power of the Phoenicians,
which had survived the alleged (B.C. 586) and
real (B.C. 332) destruction of Tyre, and the fall
of Carthage (B.C. 146), had been broken at
Actium in B.C. 31; but the Indian trade which
this blow caused them largely to relinquish
went on in other hands; and Rome, as mistress
of Egypt, found herself able to reap much of
the profit drawn from it. The Periplus which
has been already mentioned, tells us that a
certain Hippalus boldly set out from the
mouth of the Arabian Gulf, and was carried
by the south-western monsoon to Musiris,* a
port of Malabar. The extent of the commerce
which thus fell virtually beneath the control of
Rome, even though her own merchants did not
monopolise it, may be gauged in some measure
from the remark of Pliny: " In no year does
India drain our empire of less than five hundred
and fifty millions of sesterccs,t giving back her
own wares in exchange, which are sold at fully
one hundred times their prime cost." This
passage, it may be remarked in passing, irre-
sistibly recalls both Bernier's theory that India
is the final destination of all the money in the
world,J and the objections, based on false

* Mangalore.

t Coins of the reigns of Nero and Tiberius have been found buried in
India.

t "It should not escape notice that gold and silver, after circulating in
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